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LOAN-WORDS IN GAELIC. 


[By PROFESSOR MACKINNON.] 
THE main laws of letter-change which prevail among the Indo- 
European family, known as Grimm’s law, enable us to trace the 
origin of words within the languages which constitute the group. 
When a word appears in several languages varying in accord- 
ance with those laws, we say it is a native word, inheriting directly 
in each case from the parent speech. When, on the other hand, 
a word appears in one language of the group, showing a greater 
similarity of form to the corresponding word in another language 
than these laws warrant, we say, provisionally at any rate, that the 
word has not come from the parent speech by direct descent, but 
has passed into the one language from a sister tongue. The 
former class of words are cognate words, the latter loan words. 
For example. The Teutonic tongues, it is well known, break 
away in the case of certain consonants from the related languages 
in a remarkable manner. Indo-European & becomes 4 in the 
Teutonic group. The root san, “to say,” or “to sing,” appears 
in Greek kanazo, Latin can-o, Gaelic can. The Gothic cognate 
is hana “a cock,” literally “the singer,” a word which is pre- 
served in English in the feminine form only—/en. The know- 
ledge of this fact enables us to say that such words as cant, cantiele, 
chant, etc., from the same root, are not native English words, but 
borrowed into the language. Again the root £ar means “ to move.” 
It appears in the Latin eurrus “chariot,” currere “to run,” etc. The 
root is in all the Celtic dialects, Czesar (B.G.1. 3, 6) calls the Helvetian 
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vehicle carrus. In the South Hebrides carr is the “ wheelless 
cart,” a “sledge,” while cairt, a derivative, denotes the one with 
wheels. According to Fick, the Gothic equivalent in this case is 
found in the English orse, a metathesis for Aros. Whether the 
equation holds or not, carr and cairt being undoubtedly Celtic, 
and finding their cognates in Latin currus and eurrere, and their 
parent in Indo-European kar, are proved to be loan-words in 
English. Further, Indo-European d@ appears in Gothic as ¢, in 
old High German as z. One of the few roots found in the Celtic 
and Teutonic languages only is the Gaelic and Irish dan “a fort,” 
in Welsh din “a hill.” The word is native to Celtic. In Roman 
times it appears in Lugdunum, Augustodunum, Camelodunum, 
etc., etc. The word appears in Icelandic as tum, in Scotch toon, 
English ¢own, Old High German zu, with the primal meaning of 
“hedge” or “enclosure.” Here the two words are clearly 
cognate. They are found throughout both languages. The 
meaning is essentially the same; and the phonetic equivalent @-t 
is preserved. But we have also in English the word down, mean- 
ning “a hill.” Now, precisely upon the same ground that we 
conclude town and din to be cognate words, we must regard dowzn, 
with initial d, as a word borrowed into English from Celtic. 

The letter was once lost in the Goidelic portion of Celtic— 
pater is athair. In the combination ff, ¢ took the place of p— 
septem, seachd. So absolutely did the letter disappear, that in the 
few place-names where it is met with—Granpius, Corstorpiton, etc. 
—we infer from the existence of f alone that the inhabitants of these 
districts were a Brythonic tribe; or, as in the case of Epidion acron, 
the name by which the headland now called the Mull of Kintyre 
was known to Ptolemy, and where, so far as known, Brythons 
never were, a non-Celtic tribe. Such was the aversion to this 
letter, that even in early loans f was rejected as in easbuig 
from episkopos, or changed to ¢ as in coreur from purpura. 
Accordingly, when we meet in Gaelic with such words as peacadh, 
pearsa, etc., etc., we say at once that these words in the language 
are not of native growth. 

On the other hand, when we come upon such words as the 
Latin szccus, and the Gaelic seasg, which are clearly from the same 
root, how can we determine whether the two words are cognate 
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words, or whether the one is derived from the other? In 
loans between Latin and Gaelic, ¢ is never changed to s. The 
Latin stseus would appear in Gaelic, not as ses¢e or seasg, but as 
sioc or seac. As matter of fact, it does so appear, with the meaning 
“to wither :” 
‘* Tha mo ghruaidhean air seacadh.” 

If there has been borrowing in this case, Gaelic is the lender 
But the words are cognate. Sizccus is for an older szseus, and 
Gaelic has preserved the earlier form. 

Certain groups of words, though amenable to phonetic change 
when borrowed from one language to another, hardly come under 
our notice. Onomatopeeic words, formed by imitation of sound, 
are from the nature of the case not subject to the operation of 
phonetic processes, and are hardly ever borrowed. Then there is 
the class known as coined words. No amount of philological 
knowledge would enable us to trace the origin and meaning of 
burke, or lynch, or boycott. In some of the Southern Isles, the 
phrase for a “good whipping” is deagh chenteadh. 1 have heard 
it said that the word was coined by soldiers who had unpleasant 
reminiscences of the late Duke of Kent, a rigid disciplinarian. 

Differing from the above, but still requiring separate con- 
sideration, are foreign words or words in process of being 
naturalised, and what are called re-borrowed words. The words 
which may be described as foreign are a numerous and motley 
class. In the English language they consist of four and a half 
per cent. of the whole vocabulary. In Gaelic the number is 
not much less in proportion. They are almost entirely English, 
or words borrowed through an English channel. It is difficult 
to say when a word becomes completely naturalized. Hotel has 
become an English word, for it has thoroughly adapted itself to 
the English tongue. But dépé¢t must be regarded asa foreign word, 
until we learn to pronounce the ¢ at any rate. When the Gaelic 
people were in their accent as well as in their dress further removed 
from the English ways than they now are, the test of sound to 
determine when an English word was adopted fully into Gaelic 
was more reliable than in our day. We have of late become 
familiarised with English sounds, and we pronounce English 
words with a less vigorous Gaelic accent than our fathers did. 
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Take an example or two. I select words containing the sounds of 
the dentals ¢ and d, because the values of these letters are markedly 
different in Gaelic and English. We say that ¢arstan and tombaca 
have become naturalized, because we have conformed the words 
to Gaelic usage, not merely in the sound of ¢, but in also intro- 
ducing s before ¢, and m before 6. Tearmunn or tearmud again 
(Lat. terminus “a limit;” afterwards, in ecclesiastical phrase, the 
boundary of the jurisdiction of the monastery, as in Colonsay, 
clach-an-tearmuid ; “a right of sanctuary ;” “‘a sanctuary ;” hence 
as in the Gaelic scriptures “ protection”) is naturalized, as the 
sound of ¢ testifies. But we have borrowed the shorter form term 
from English, and we pronounce the ¢ after the English way. 
Few words or articles are more common among us than fea. Is 
the word become a Gaelic word? In the South Highlands, if we 
judge by the test of sound, it is not. We pronounce the word 
in Argyle precisely as in Edinburgh. But in the far north the 
countrywoman asks the merchant, A’ dheil tai agad ?—“ Have 
you tea?”—to which the invariable reply is, with what truth I 
know not, 7ha ’s a bhrod—‘ Yes, and the best quality also.” 
Here the sound of the consonant is the Gaelic sound. The 
vowel sound is that still current in Ireland, tay, and that common 
in England in Pope’s time— 
‘* Here thou great Anna whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take and sometimes tea.” 

It would appear that this is also the proper vowel sound in China, 
as it is the current sound in French and German, where the word 
is pronounced as in Sutherlandshire. But it would be very con- 
fusing to say that Zea is naturalized in the North but not in the 
South Highlands. In the same way dolar, dinneir, etc., have 
fully adapted themselves to the Gaelic sound, while, on the other 
hand, daoimean, dictionary, disruption have not, though the words 
are on the lips of every Highlander. Damnadh is from the 
Latin, ard has the Gaelic sound of d. The shorter form damm is 
in the South pronounced as in English, in the North with the 
Gaelic sound. Yet, so far as my observation has gone, if we 
judge by familiarity in the use of this word instead of by the 
sound of it, it would be rather contrary to the tact to say that the 
English oath has become domesticated in the North but not 
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in the South. Even so we sound the ¢ in telegraph and 
steamboat according to its English and not its Gaelic value. It 
would appear, then, that in recent loans from English to Gaelic 
the test of sound is not a reliable index of the frequency with 
which a word is used by the people. 

The class of words once lent by us to our neighbours, which 
we afterwards allowed to fall out of use among ourselves and 
borrowed back, is a most interesting class, but somewhat difficult 
to handle. The phonetic processes are complicated, and we have 
continually to fall back on less reliable tests. The practice of re- 
borrowing commenced early. From the Latin eucullus we have 
the Gaelic cochull “a skin-covering,” “a bag,” “a hood.” But 
according to Ebel caucullus is itself a loan from Celtic. 1 have 
mentioned car and cart. The word carrus entered Latin from 
Celtic Gaul. The diminutive carreta, common in low Latin, was 
re-borrowed by the French as charete, and brought to English as 
chariot. It was gravely urged as a conclusive proof against the 
authenticity of Ossian’s poems that the Celt never had a car, a cart, 
or chariot, though it was from him that the whole of Europe got 
the words. Some of the most Saxon-looking words in English 
belong to this class. Bady is a loan from English of our day, but 
babe is Celtic. Lad and /ass, as used by us, are decidedly from 
English as the sound of the / conclusively shows, but the words 
were borrowed into English from Celtic, the termination of /ass 
being not French (like that of Addess e.g.) but Welsh: Hodes “a 
girl,” the feminine of Zawd “a lad.” Ribinn “a ribbon,” in its 
present form and usage is, many would suppose, a loan from 
English :— 

‘* Fainneachan daoimein air roinn gach medir, 
Bidh ruffes is ribinn air Iseabal dg.” 
But it is certain that the word was lent by the Gael to the Saxon. 
The root appears in the Brythonic as well as in the Goidelic 
dialects. In Gaelic vibe means “hair,” and hence “a rope,” 
usually made of hair in the old times : 


‘* Paisg mo chaibe, faigh mo ribe, chuala mi gug-gig ’s a’ chuan” 


is a well-known Hebridean saying—the ride being the 
rope by which the St. Kilda man went down the rocks. 
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When an animal is difficult to ferry or drive, we say, “ Cuir ribe 
ris,” 7.2, put a rope round his horns. The common meaning of 
ribe now is “snare,” and in a transferred sense “ temptation,” but 
the diminutive ribeag “a single hair,” and ribeach “hairy,” 
“untidy,” preserve the original signification. In this last case the 
laws of sound do not help us to decide which was the borrower, 
for the values of the letters of language in Gaelic and English are 
pretty much the same. But when we find a word like vide with 
its derivatives in common use through all the dialects of one 
language, and appearing in another only as a sporadic word with 
a specific meaning, we are entitled to conclude that the word is 
borrowed into the latter language. 

In the case of words of this class, where we have to depend 
largely upon general considerations, and especially upon the 
oldest forms of words as a guide, we are under the great 
disadvantage of not having in Gaelic continuous texts of sufficient 
content, variety, and antiquity, and, still further, that even those 
which we do possess have not yet been fully utilized. The 
language has undergone great change. Aspiration and eclipsis 
have so completely disguised even our native words as to make it 
difficult sometimes to recognise them. In the word ¢ighearna, 
“lord,” the gh is completely silent, and has been so for at least 
700 years. Jocelyn of Furness wrote the word ¢yern, which is the 
Northern pronounciation to-day. Looking both to sound and 
sense it was but natural that our native scholars—Armstrong, ¢.g. 
—should connect the word with turannos. They unfortunately 
failed to observe that the letter g is found unaspirated, and so 
proved to be an essential part of the word, in the name of 
Kentigern, to explain which we are indebted to Jocelyn for 
preserving in his phonetic spelling the pronunciation of the word 
in 1180: “Nam en caput Latine, ¢yern Albanice, dominus 
Latine interpretatur: (Vit: Kent: Hist: of Scot: V. p. 218). So 
in Zeuss tighearna is tigerne. Having found the old form the 
philologist is able to connect the word not merely with the Gaelic 
tigh, “a house,” but with the Latin tego, tectum, Eng. thatch 
(Scotch thack), Gr. stegd; Skr. sthag. Tighearna is thus proved 
to be not the tyrant of the State, but the protector of the home. 
It would be difficult to find a better illustration of the influence 
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of aspiration in disguising words, than in the case of two 
contiguous place-names in Perthshire—Dunchaillinn, and Sith- 
chaillinn, The -chai/linn preserved in these words, and now, owing 
to its grammatical relation, aspirated, is the word which the 
Romans wrote Caledonia, and which appears in Welsh as Celydon. 
The town became at an early date of importance ecclesiastically, 
so that the name was written in the native records. In the 
Annals of Ulster it appears as Nom. Duneaillenn, Gen, Duine- 
caillenn, Duineailleann, Duinchaillden. The word was written in 
Latin documents Dunkeld-, and in this form was stereotyped in 
English. The name of the hill was borrowed directly into 
English, but not until after the second part of it was permanently 
aspirated in Gaelic. Few people would suppose from the form 
or sound of the words in English that the -keld in Dunkeld and 
the -haillion in Schiehaillion are not only one and the same word, 
but are and always have been pronounced in Gaelic in precisely 
the same way. 

Instead of attempting to give long lists of words borrowed 
from Latin and English into Gaelic, I would rather endeavour to 
trace the principal channels through which the loans come to us, 
and to point out the main changes which they undergo on our 
tongues. In the case of English words we borrow by the ear, 
and the sound frequently appears in our language strangely 
disguised. The Latin loans are for the most part from the 
literature. Here we borrow the form of the word with the 
terminational syllable dropped, and subject it to our own gram- 
matical laws. In process of time it alters considerably. Adoratio 
eg. first appeared in Gaelic as adorut. But Gaelic nouns have 
the accent on the first syllable, so the word would soon become 
adrat. The next step would be to reduce the tenuis ¢ to the 
medial d—adrad, which is the earliest written form of the word. 
In process of time the d@’s were aspirated, so that the form 
became, and is still in Irish, adhradh, In Scottish Gaelic, we 
have of late, as a slight concession to phonetic orthography, 
replaced the first dz by 0, so that adoratio appears in Gaelic 
books as aoradh. 

We can distinguish four groups of words coming to us through 
Latin: (1) A few Greek words which have been adopted into 
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Gaelic, not directly but through the Roman Church. Such are 
aingeal, abstol (ostal), biobull, deamhan diabhul, deisciobul, eaglais, 
easbuig (old form epscop, escop, Gr. episkopos, French evéque, 
earlier evesque, evesc, which represents episk-, and English bishop 
which represents -piskop-), caisy, callainn, feallsanach (old from 
fellsub Gr. philosophos); peras (older pardhas Gr. paradeisos), and 
several others. (2) Some words relating chiefly to civil govern- 
ment, military affairs, and matters of general concern. These 
were borrowed direct from the Roman people, and are more 
disguised in appearance. They include such words as the follow- 
ing :—carbad (quite an unnecessary loan); caisteal; cis ; mit ; 
obair ; feart; srian (frenum); suést (fustis); the Welsh Aiwtawt 
(civitas); the Amoric scler (clarus), &c. (3) A large number of 
ecclesiastical words and terms, together with many relating to 
the ordinary affairs of life, borrowed by the clergy: altair ; 
bachall ; coinneal;  domhnach; gras ; ‘tfrinn;  miorbhuil ; 
pian; riaghailt; searmoin (in Armoric there is sarmoner 
“a preacher,” in Gaelic searmonaiche.) In old Gaelic we find 
predchim from praedicare, but modern Gaelic is satisfied with 
searmonachadh. The English predicate is direct from Latin, preach 
from the same root through French. The Northern Highlanders 
have, in recen tyears, borrowed the English word—fréisyeadh. 
(4.) A few literary and grammatical terms borrowed by 
scholars, chiefly ecclesiastics: such are, among others, 
leabhar, hence the mild form of asseveration common in the 
West a ddra “by the book,” “certainly”; Ltir; facal; peann. 
Many of this class, once common among Gaelic scholars, are now 
disused, their place being taken by the same or similar terms 
borrowed through English : apgitir (abecedarium) is now adbasaidh 
(A, B, C); utccent; articol; conson: gluass, etc., etc. 

The number of words borrowed from the English language is 
very great. They extend over avery long time, and embrace 
every phase of life and thought and feeling. Many of them are 
disguised beyond recognition. In some cases it is doubtful which 
is the borrower and which the lender. The words adopted from the 
Norse language can be more easily dealt with. They are chiefly : 
(1) Personal Names: Manus; Iomhar; Eric; Amhla (Olaf, Eng: Aulay); 
Raonall and Raonailt; Ruaraidh; Goraidh; Torcall ; Tormod; Somh- 
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airle, (2) Place-names — The Scandinavian element in the 
topography of the Hebrides and North-West Highlands is very 
large. The subject is ably handled by the late Captain Thomas, 
R.N., in an important paper contributed to the Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries (Vol. XI., 472), entitled “On the Extirpa- 
tion of the Celts in the Hebrides.” All our -bos?’s (in Islay -bus) 
and -borg’s, and aoi’s, and a7’s, and cleit’s, and -nish’s and sgeir’s are 
Norse. (3.) Names of common objects—Most of these survive in 
the isles as provincial words. They are chiefly, as might be 
expected, connected with the sea and boats. The following, with 
others, have obtained general currency : bata “a boat” (the Ice- 
landers have apparently borrowed Jong “a ship” from us in return, 
a word which we ourselves took from Latin—longa navis) ; sedl, 
which we use both as noun and verb, “a sail,” and “to sail ”; 
stivir, also used as noun and verb in Gaelic, “rudder” and “to 
steer,” but, since Chaucer’s time, as verb only in English, and 
without the « sound in that language. Rakki the “ring,” or 
“traveller,” by which the yard and sail are kept close to the mast, 
is in Gaelic rac: 
Beannaich ar vacan ’s ar slat 
Ar croinn ’s ar taodan gu leir. 

says Alexander Macdonald. Sgeir, Norse sker, English skerry, 
also in our topography, is the common name for an isolated sea 
rock in the Hebrides as in Iceland still. Geodha or geadha (there is 
rudha-gheadha e.g., in Colonsay) “a creek,” is the Icelandic gja. 
Skarfr “a cormorant,” is in Gaelic sgarbh The fulmar of St. 
Kilda is simply the “foul” mar or sea-gullin Icelandic. Both the 
English ransack and the Gaelic rannsaich are from the Norse, 
but, as I think, independently. 

(To be continued.) 
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NGTES ON THE “BODACH GLAS.” * 


[By ALFRED NUTT.] 
THIS is a story uniting groups of incidents most often found 
independently as separate stories, or in connection with other 
incidents, yet, as will be shown presently, paralleled by at least 
two other stories presenting the same number of incidents in the 
same sequence. The opening is the familiar one of Celtic task- 
miarchen, 2.¢., of stories of which the special feature is the per- 
formance of a distinct taste imposed upon the hero. Like the 
Fair Gruagach (Campbell, 51), or the hero of the Tuairisgeul 
Mor (Scottish Celtie Review, p. 70,) it is on a hill, that magic 
hill found in the Mabinogi of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed, in Camp- 
bell’s No. 38 Murachadh Mac Brian, in Joyce’s Connla of the 
Golden Hair, that the hero meets with the supernatural being to 
whom he loses three games, and under whose spell he falls. 
Here, as in the Tuairisgeul Mor, the supernatural being is male, 
but I incline to look upon the female form as the older. 
Whether the Dame of the Fine Green Kirtle, who must be 
sought under the “four brown quarters of the globe,” indeed be, 
as Sir George Cox wills it (Myth. Ar. Nat. I. 291), the wandering 
sun clad in the garments of the cloud-rack and clustering 
stars, the other instances quoted above seem to prove the 
anteriority of the female form, and lead me to suspect, in this 
case, some such change of meaning in the word descriptive of 
the hero’s enemy, as I have pointed out in the case of the 
word Gruagach, which, originally applied to female beings, 
gradually came to mean male beings (Folk-Lore Record, Vol. IV., 
p. 31). The story follows the usual course, the hero being 
referred to the three brothers of a helping power, who figure in 
one shape or another in every task-marchen from Perseus down- 
wards. The bannocks incident appears in what is, I believe, the 
closest parallel extant to our tale—the story of Grey Norris from 
Warland, printed in the Folk-Lore Fournal, Vol. 1., p. 316, from 





* The Tale of the ‘‘ Bodach Glas” appeared in our last two numbers, collected and 
translated by Mrs. Mackellar. 
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recitation of a Cork peasant—in a much more archaic form ; they 
are compounded with the breast milk of the helping sister 
(mother), and the hero has to throw them into the mouth of each 
brother to compel recognition. The swan-maid incident that 
follows is not infrequently found in Gaelic stories (eg., in Camp- 
bell’s No. 10, “ Three Soldiers”), but, save in Grey Norris, not in 
the same connection. The story now goes into the familiar one 
of the hero’s service with the magician, his performing the 
tasks allotted him by the aid of the magician’s daughter, his flight 
with her, and her father’s pursuit baffled by the objects thrown 
out of the horse’s ear. The best of the Highland variants is 
Campbell’s No. 2, “The Battle of the Birds,” where, notably, 
as here, the third task is accomplished by means of the heroine 
turning herself into a ladder. The concluding incident is fre- 
quently found either by itself or in combination with incidents 
drawn from the Cupid and Psyche or Black Bull O’Norroway group, 
but the thread of the story is the same in the Battle of the Birds 
as here. Curiously enough, the flight from the enemy and the 
incident of the heroine’s hiding herself in a tree over a well, and 
thereby inducing other women who see the reflection of her face 
in the water to think they have suddenly grown beautiful, is also 
found in a Malagasy story (Folk-Lore Fournal, Vol. I., p. 233), 
which tells how Itrimobé escaped from her connubial husband. 
The complexity of the problem of the origin and diffusion of folk 
tales thus shown by the close parallelism of incidents in tales told 
by Highland peasants and Madagascar natives is further illustrated 
by the fact that, with the exception of the already-mentioned 
Grey Norris, the nearest variant to our story is a negro tale from 
Jamaica, first noted by Monk Lewis, and reprinted in the Folk- 
Lore Fournal, Vol. 1., p. 284. Up to and including the flight 
from the heroine’s father the number and order of the incidents is 
exactly the same, with omission of the help afforded by the step- 
mother and her three sons. The latter part of our story has 
probably got softened in telling, and was originally doubtless the 
same as that of the Battle of the Birds. 







































THE HIGHLAND LAND QUESTION HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 





By JOHN MACKINTOSH, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of Civilisation in Scotland,” etc. 





I. At the outset it is requisite to announce that absolute 
ownership of land is inconsistent with the universal rights of 
the human race, especially with the primary right of self- 
preservation. It is impossible here, however, to enter into all the 
grounds of this, and I will only indicate a few of them. 

1. The land is the gift of nature, for man did not create it, 
neither can he remove it; although he may easily divert it from 
its primary use and end—a stretch of power which no one should 
possess. 

2. Then again the land is the chief source whence the human 
race, as well as the higher forms of the animal creation, derive 
the food which sustains their existence; now, it should be 
observed that there is an element of inevitable necessity in this, 
for man must find his food from some of the products of the land 
or else perish. This being self-evident, it is, therefore, incon- 
sistent with the welfare of the human race for any class of 
individuals to possess an unconditional ownership of the land, 
because they may so easily divert it from its primary use and end, 
as has been done in the Highlands and the Islands of Scotland. 

3. Land is a limited quantity, while its produce, even under 
the most improved form of tillage imaginable, is also a limited 
and an extremely variable quantity ; and this, too, mainly arises 
from causes over which man has no control, namely—the agencies 
of the atmosphere and climate. 

4. Further, the sun is the primary and indispensable source of 
the growth of all cereals and vegetable products on the face of 
the earth ; and man might as reasonably claim proprietary rights 
in the sun as in the land, seeing that both are indispensable 
requisites of human life. In short, the absolute ownership of land 
does assume a claim over the effects of the sun; but, happily, 
landlords have no power to divert him from the rectitude of his 
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path in the heavens, although some of them have diverted large 
tracts of land from its primary use and end. 

II. Exclusive individual ownership of land is quite a modern 
institution. In early times throughout Britain and Ireland the 
land belonged to the local tribe or clan rather than to individuals. 
This system of land tenure prevailed throughout the far greater 
part of Scotland till the beginning of the twelfth century ; while 
in the Highlands, with some slight modifications, it continued 
till about the middle of the eighteenth century. 

1. The modern historians of Scotland have throughout their 
narratives greatly misrepresented the Celtic people, from the 
beginning to the end of their history, for the same reasons that 
the Irish people have been misrepresented by English authorities. 
I will briefly indicate a few of the salient points and circumstances 
which seem to have actuated these misrepresentations. 

2. Early in the twelfth century, while the Celtic people still 
occupied the far greater part of the country, Norman feudalism 
began to be introduced into Scotland. This form of feudalism 
was much favoured by the Scottish Kings and their personal 
followers of Norman and Saxon origin, who then began to gather 
around the throne. These men were wise in their generation, 
because they saw in this feudalism a means of enhancing and of 
extending their own power; accordingly force and fraud were 
unstintedly employed to deprive the Celtic people of their 
customary rights in the land which they occupied. Naturally, 
the Celtic people resisted these encroachments upon their rights; 
hence a series of civil wars ensued, which continued intermittently 
for about two centuries. These wars extended round the eastern 
counties, in Galloway, and in Argyleshire ; but the most prolonged 
resistance was made in the district of Moray, and in Galloway. In 
short, the policy of depriving the Celtic people of their land was 
afterwards carried on at intervals, sometimes directly by the 
Government, at other times by the aid of the heads of the houses 
of Argyle and Huntly, till past the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

In this way the system of Norman feudalism was introduced 
into Scotland, by depriving the Celtic people of their rights, and 
driving many of them out of the best parts of the country, and 
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pressing them into the region called the Highlands; and, while 
this was being effected, they were often treated with great 
injustice and cruelty.* 

3. The great instrument of injustice, fraud, and cruelty 
employed against the customary land rights of the Celtic people 
was the Crown Charter. In the twelfth century our Kings began 
to grant charters of land to their personal followers of Norman 
extraction ; and these men naturally used every available means 
to make good the rights to the land thus assigned to them ; and, 
as I said before, force, fraud, and cruelty were largely employed 
to enforce the recognition of these paper rights; while the 
resistance of the Celtic people to these usurpations of their own 
immemorial customary rights has been represented by our 
historians as rebellion against the Government, backed up by 
other baseless assertions to the effect that the Celtic people were 
far behind the Normans and Saxons in civilisation. I have 
elsewhere exposed many of these assertions, and analysed at 
length the one-sided theory so long and fondly embraced by our 
modern historians. 

It was in the twelfth century that charters were first made a 
necessary condition of the right to hold land in Scotland. It 
was then declared by the King in Council that actual possession 
for generations constituted no right, until it was proved before 
the King’s Court; when it was proved that the party had 
possessed the land for four generations, then it rested with the 
King to give a charter.f But if the party failed to prove this, 
which, in the majority of instances, must have been the case, 
the King, the nominal Norman Earl, or the churchman, 
interested, had the whole manipulation of the matter in his own 
hands. And anyone with the slightest experience of the world 
and human nature, even in a state of society more advanced than 
then prevailed in Scotland, will at once see how much injustice 
and robbery could be effected by a process of this character. And, 
therefore, it is not surprising that the people rose in revolt and 
appealed to the sword to retain their rights; the newly chartered 
Normans, however, always declined to meet such appeals ; in 


~——"* Acts Parl. (Scot.) Vol. II. pp. 108, 111, 113, 190, 240, 242, 247, 250. 
+ Acts Parl. (Scot.) Vol. I. pp. 51, 70, 71, 74; and App. to Pref. pp. 90, 92. 
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spite of their vaunted bravery, if it had ever come to a stand-up 
fight on equal conditions, man to man, face to face, their acres 
would have been easily measured in Scotland.* 

4. There can be no doubt whatever that a large portion of the 
people sunk from a higher to a lower status during the process of 
the feudalisation of Scotland. Although the real rights of the 
clan community were well-known and recognised, as they were 
founded in natural circumstances, long usage, and local custom ; 
yet when a simple and unlettered people were suddenly and 
summarily called upon to prove their right to hold their lands 
before the King’s Court, it is at once seen that any amount of 
injustice might ensue. In short, this did ensue, for the mass of 
the Celtic people were thrust down by a process of slow robbery. 

It is at all times a fair question whether the King’s written 
order of permission to a foreigner to seize and hold possession of 
land which belongs to others be not robbery and spoliation. It 
is not at all to the point to say that the land belonged to the 
King ; as a matter of undoubted fact, the land belonged to the 
native population and their local chiefs. Nor will it avail to say 
that the land had fallen to the King by forfeiture, since this 
is simply one of the formal feudal quirks, first adopted about that 
time, to afford some colour for such robbery. If it be asserted 
that society was then so rude that no moral wrong could be 
committed in the matter, this plea is hardly admissible for those 
who most desire to allege it, as it cuts through and all round. 
These are rather crucial points, but it might at least have occurred 
to the minds of those writers who glorify the Norman aliens 
planted in this country that such questions would one day be 
asked. 

It was an easy matter for such men to turn and give a part of 
their stolen land to the Church, in order that they might obtain 
forgiveness, and be allowed to keep the rest, although in their 
haste to become rich they ran the risk of raising up a powerful 
rival; and when they thought themselves strong enough, they 
reseized all the property of the Church. 

5. As the natural connection of the baron with the land and 
its inhabitants constituted the very soul of feudalism, Scottish 





* Acts Parl. (Scot.) Vol. I. pp. 13, 70, 71. 
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historians should have explained how it happened that a foreigner, 
without any local connection whatever, could be a great feudal 
lord in Scotland. In fact, Norman feudalism was just foisted 
upon the people of Scotland ; this is manifest, because Acts of 
Parliament were required to force the inhabitants to commend 
themselves to their lords, there was no local tie between the alien 
lords and the mass of the people; hence the reason for these 
commands.* In short, the Norman nobles, with a few notable 
exceptions, never acquired much respect among the people; 
they were generally hated and despised, and they knew it; and 
so they were always disposed to sell Scotland to England, as they 
did in the Castle of Norham in 1291; while the community of 
Scotland protested against this selfish surrender. 

III. I will briefly indicate the spirit of Norman feudalism as 
manifested by the man who introduced it into Britain ; and then 
show that it was by the use of the legal formalities of this 
system of land tenure that the Celtic people of Scotland were 
ruined. 

1. The following quotation is from a trustworthy contem- 
porary record, touching William the Conqueror :—‘“ The King 
was very rigid, and took from his subjects many a mark of gold, 
and hundred pounds of silver, which he took by right and with 
great unright from his people, for little need. He had fallen into 
covetousness, and altogether loved greediness. He planted a 
great preserve for deer, and laid down laws therewith that 
whosoever should slay hart or hind should be blinded. He 
forbad the harts and also the boars to be killed. As greatly did 
he love the tall deer as if he were their father. He also ordained 
concerning the hares that they should go free. His great men 
bewailed it, and the poor men murmured thereat ; but he was so 
obdurate that he recked not of the hatred of them all; but they 
must wholly follow the King’s will, if they would live, or have 
land or property, or even his peace. Alas! that any man should 
be so proud, so raise himself up, and account himself above all 
men! May the Almighty God show mercy to his soul, and grant 
him forgiveness of his sins.”"f Amen. 


~— * Acts Parl. (Scot.) Vol. I. pp. 9, 51 
+ Saxon Chronicle, pp. 188-190. 
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It will be observed that both the letter and the spirit of the 
laws of the founder of feudalism in Britain still survive in full 
force, as may be seen in the deer forests throughout the 
Highlands. 

2. All the exclusive and abusive rights connected with the 
ownership of land in Scotland springs directly out of the feudal 
charter. I have examined many of them, and they conferred 
enormous rights both over the land and the people who lived 
upon it. For instance, a grant of earldom, and also the lower 
grant of free barony, not only conferred the highest privileged 
tenure of land, but also a complete jurisdiction over all the 
inhabitants of the territory embraced in the charter. The bare 
enumeration of the land rights alone in these feudal charters 
granted by the Crown is something startling. They usually 
include the following :—“ The woods and plains, the pastures and 
meadows, mosses and marches; the running waters, ponds, and 
fish tanks; the roads and paths; the brushwood, jungle, heaths, 
and peatries ; the coal fields, quarries, stone, and limestone ; with 
the mills and the sucken, the smithies, the brew-houses, and the 
salt works ; and the fishings, hawkings, and huntings.” Thus, it 
is clear that the earth and the waters, and the fullness thereof, 
were made the property of the lord of the soil. 

3. The present land laws of Scotland, notwithstanding some 
recent modifications, are still the direct offspring of Norman 
feudalism. 

IV. In the latter half of the sixteenth century and throughout 
the seventeenth, the Celtic people, notwithstanding occasional 
contests with the Scottish Government, managed to maintain 
their clan policy in the Highlands till after the great Rebellion in 
the eighteenth century. But soon after the suppression of this 
unfortunate Rising, the clan system began to break up, and 
before the end of last century commercial landlordism had 
appeared in the Highlands. The old mutual and familiar relation 
between the chief and his followers was rapidly disappearing, and 
the worship of the golden calf was superseding the former state 
of things. 

1. Thus, it has happened that early in the present century the 
just customary land rights of the Celtic people were ignored and 
8 
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disregarded ; as they had been in the twelfth century. This 
people instinctively believed in the twelfth and in the nineteenth 
centuries that they possessed rights in the land on which they 
had so long lived; and who is now prepared to maintain that 
they were not right in fact and in reality? and, therefore, in 
justice; although not so, according to the mere legal formalities 
of feudal law. So the feudal charter, with all the injustice 
involved in it, was put into execution to drive the Celtic people 
of Scotland out of their last refuge and heritage, just as it was 
used seven centuries before to deprive them of their land in the 
better parts of the country: at both periods their rights to the 
land on which they lived were the same ; but the Government of 
Britain ignored and disregarded these rights, and also all the 
feelings of humanity, and permitted the claims of the feudal 
charters to run their course. 


2. The result was a long series of forcible evictions of the 
people from many of the glens and straths of the Highlands—in 
many cases the homes of their fathers were levelled to the ground 
before their eyes, or burned about their ears, if they refused to 
go. But there is no necessity for dwelling here on the sad and 
deplorable tale of the Highland Clearances, since they have 
already been described—partly in the pages of this Magazine, 
and more fully in Mr. Mackenzie’s work devoted to the subject.t 


3. When it became the main object of the Highland landlord 
to wring as much money as possible out of his estates, he then 
forgot that he had any other duties in relation to his lands. 
Thus, large farms, sheep farming, and deer forests became the 
fashion and the rage throughout the Highlands; while the 
interests and the claims of the people, in most instances, were 
utterly disregarded. 


V. Concerning remedies for the present state of the crofters 
and small farmers of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, I 
am very glad to express a favourable opinion of ‘The Report of 
the Crofter Royal Commission.” For, taking everything into 
account, this Report is indeed highly creditable to the intelligence 
and the spirit of the men who drew it up; and it is a document 


t The History of the Highland Clearances, by Alexander Mackenzie. 
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worthy of the most careful consideration by all who wish to make 
themselves acquainted with the present state of the crofter 
population in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 

1. But I regret exceedingly that I cannot give a favourable 
opinion of the Crofters’ Land Act passed by the late Government. 
This Act is sadly lacking in the elements of simplicity, explicit- 
ness, and thoroughness—the very points which were most 
clamantly demanded and most necessary for the matters and 
circumstances which required to be treated and settled. There 
is, therefore, little hope that the operation of the Act will prove 
satisfactory, although it may assuage some of the existing 
grievances. 

2. There is no doubt that the rents which the crofters are 
charged for the small patches of land which they occupy are, in 
general, far too high. It is a fact that the greater part of the 
land of Scotland is at present too highly rented, and more 
especially the small holdings. 

3. Indeed, the prime difficulty of the Highland Land Question 
lies in the poorness of the land itself, and the badness of the 
climate. In a word, much of the land in the Islands, and in 
many parts of the Mainland, cannot yield any economic rent at all. 

4. This being the case, it seems that the most expedient 
mode of obtaining all that can be got from it, is to combine the 
arable lands with all the best portions of the pasture and moor- 
lands, as far as this is possible. The outcome of such an 
arrangement would be that the tenants—crofters and farmers— 
would then be enabled to keep more live stock—cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and poultry—and be less dependent on cereal crops; 
potatoes and turnips might also be more largely cultivated with 
advantage. 

5. Regarding the extent of crofts, 1 may speak with some 
confidence, for I was brought up on one of them. In Scotland 
three or four acres of land for agricultural purposes to a man 
to work and live upon will not do at all, unless in very exceptional 
circumstances ; and in the Highlands many of the crofts are far 
too small. Now, if human life is to be rendered endurable and 
worth living in this department of industry, the crofts in the 
Highlands and Islands should be enlarged. The proper extent 
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of crofts should be from 8 to 20 acres of arable land, with pasture 
and moor besides ; and, where it is possible, four or five of them, 
at least, should be near each other, for the economical reason of 
keeping among themselves horses to work their crofts by mutually 
assisting each other. In this way, it seems to me, that the 
crofter’s life could be made endurable and comfortable even 
in the Highlands. 

6. Touching small farms, of which there are too few in the 
Highlands, for, just as the existing crofts are too small, on the 
other hand, many of the farms are too large, there should be 
throughout the whole country a far greater number of farms 
ranging in extent from 50 to 100 acres of arable land. The 
mania for large farms, which set in about fifty years ago, should 
be reversed. 

In conclusion, with all due reverence and respect for the 
British Government, I venture to remark that there was not a real 
necessity, neither on the present nor the last occasion, for 
bringing a military force to extort the penalties of the feudal law 
from the poor tenants of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. 
Indeed, taking everything into account, these people deserved 
something very different at the hands of the Government. If 
such treatment as this is to be meted out to them for their long 
loyalty to the Throne and to the Empire, the time cannot be far 
off when they will begin to look elsewhere. After all that the 
Celtic race have endured in Britain, and who has recounted their 
sufferings for the past seven centuries ? but now they are attacked 
in their last refuge by that very Power which they have done 
so much to create and uphold. Where would the British Empire 
have been without the Celtic Race? Where would it be even now 
if they were to withdraw from it? Let the responsible Statesmen 
of the Empire think of this, remember it; and henceforth be 
guided by the clear dictates of justice, of wisdom, of gratitude, 
and of humanity. 
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SNATCHES OF SONG COLLECTED IN BADENOCH. 


II. 


THE following is a good specimen of the cumha, or lament, in 
which the Celtic genius may be said to have delighted. It was 
in strains such as these that the Cailleachan-tuiridh of the clan 
enumerated the virtues, and bewailed the fall of a chief. How 
wonderfully has Sir Walter Scott, who had so indifferent a know- 
ledge of Gaelic, given expression to this ancient, elegiac vein of 
Gaelic poetry— 
Fleet foot in the corrie, 
Sage counsel in cumber, 
Red hand in the foray, 
How sound is thy slumber ! 
Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone—and for ever. 


The words of this coronach were constantly occurring to my 
memory as I wrote down the rueful, anapestic stanzas of Cumha 
Eoghann Og Bhreacachaidh. This young Marcellus, whose pre- 
mature death is so bitterly deplored, was no doubt a scion of the 
house of Cluny; for he evidently belonged to the Ralia, or 
Crubinmore family, which is now represented by Colonel Mac- 
pherson of Glentruim. The air to which the lament is sung, being 
a weird and somewhat irregular kind of chaunt, but ill adapts 
itself to the restrictions of annotated music— 

’S trom a shaltair an t-aog oirnn, 

Bhuail e corran na saighte 

Ann am broilleach na soillse, 

Ledn e sgoilear na beurla, 

’S e dh’ fhag bronach do dhaoine, 

’Bhi ’gad ghiulain air ghdidibh, 

Ann an cr@ids’ air neart ghaoirdean, 

D’ fhagail diinte fo ’n fhroighnidh, 

’N sedmar ir ’s tu bhi ’n comhnaidh fo’n fhdid. 

Thainig tarraid neo-chaomh oirnn, 

’S e mar ghaduich’ ’san oidhche, 

’S cha b’é ’m bagar a rinn e, 

Rinn e ’bheairt mu’n robh an t-aobhar, 
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Lib e ’n gallan a b’ fhine, 
Dh’ thas de ’n darach bu daingne, 
Bu sgiath chuil air this feadhna, 
Bu neo-bhiit ann an caonnaig, 
Fath mo ghearain gun d’ fhaodainn 
’San tur gheal air a’ choinneamh ’sam bi ’m poit. 
Mo mhor dhittbhail do charamh, 
Dhublaig deoir air do chairdean, 
Dh’ fhaisg an diirn mu chiis d’ fhagail, 
Ann an criéids’ fo bhuird sabhaichte, 
Gun chedl cumha no talaisg, 
Gun sgal pioba no clarsaich, 
Gun chedl fidhl’ ach deoir shaillte, 
Aig a’ mhuinntir a dh’ fhag thu fo bhron. 


Cas a dhireadh am bruthach, 

Leat bu mhiann air do shiubhal, 

Iubhaidh chaol a’ bheoil chumhaing, 

*Chuireadh fidar ’na shiubhal, 

A tholladh béin le mdr-udhar, 

’S coin air éill ’gan cur riutha— 
Bheireadh te dhiubh le bruthach fo ledn. 


’S binn an naigheachd ’s na beanntan, 
Dha na greighibh ’n tim samhraidh, 
Dha na h-aighean ’n tim téarnaidh, 
Dh’ edin sléibh is dh’ iasg aibhne, 
Dha ’n damh dhonn théid ’san damhair, 
’A choileach dubh nan sgiath baine, 
Gun do chaochail air d’ abhuist, 

’S bho nach maireann ort slan Eoghainn Oig. 


Tha do pharantan brdnach, 

Tha do bhrathran fo dhdran, 

Tha do phiuthar fo dheoir dhe, 

Tha leann-dubh oirr’ an cOmhnuidh, 

Mu ’n ledmhann ghasda gun mhor-chuis, 

Dh’ fhoghluim gaisgeachd bho ’dige. 

Bu sgiath dhion air a’ mhdd thu, 

Bu chil-taic dha na dedir thu, 

Beairt is diomhain ri ledghadh, 

Na chuir sios ann an dran, 

Cha-n ’eil ’s an t-saoghal ach goraich. 
Is gach maoin dhe mar ched dol air sian. 


’S goirt leam acain bhur diibhail, 
Chaill sibh seobhag tigh’ Chrubainn, 
Ursainn chatha ’s gach baoghal, 
Sgoilteadh*gnothuch gach citise, 
’S e fath mo ghearain ri chiunntadh 
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Gun d’ odhraich anart is uir ort. 

Ann an teampull fo chil-lic, 

Far nach diisg do luchd ciuil thu, 

Thug an t-Ard-righ an slat-itil bhuain, 
Measg nan aingeal cho muirneach ri Iob. 


Mo mbhor dhiibhail do charamh 

Stitr an cup ud ri d’ dirnean, 

Shaighte dibailte laidir. 

D’ fhuil bhi briite ’n ad bhraghad, 

’S i bhi taomadh mar sgarlaid, 

’S nach robh ciis ann gu tearnadh. 

Fo na diuil thu chum slainte, 

Gaoiridh trombaid gu h-arda, 

Sgoiltidh uaighean is teampuill, 

Eiridh mairbh asda nairde, 

Mu’n d’ thig m’ ionndrainnse ’lathair, 
Dh’ inns’ dhuinn ciod e am barr tha teachd oirnn. 

Nam b’ ann le creubhagaibh fedla, 

Bhuint’ an t-eug ud a ledn thu, 

Chluinnte sgeul air an Albainn, 

Nochdta crann is bréid-srdl ris, 

Mar ri cat is greann chdlg air, 

Rachadh treud leat an ordugh, 

Da thaobh Spéithe gu Léchaidh, 

Dh’ thagadh creuchdan a’ doirteadh, 
Is iad mar dhréagonaibh dga dol sios. 





THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 


[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE.] 
( Continued. ) 
IN 1760 Macleod raised a company of men on his property in 
Skye, and gave the command to his nephew, Captain Fothering- 
ham of Powrie. The company was afterwards embraced in Keith 
and Campbell's Highlanders, and served with distinction in Ger- 
many, under Prince Ferdinand. A good number of men from 
Macleod’s estates joined the Scotch Brigade in Holland, of which 
Macleod of Talisker was Colonel, and Macleod of Balmeanach Major. 
Norman was known in his time, and is still spoken of in the 
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traditional history of the family as “ An Droch Dhuine” or “The 
Wicked Man.” This was no doubt owing to his gambling, 
extravagant, and reckless habits of life, by which he for a time 


seriously impaired the prospects of the family, and especially for S 
his cruel treatment of his first wife, and Lady Grange. pi 
He married first, about 1726, Janet, youngest daughter of Sir a 
Donald Macdonald, fourth Baronet of Sleat, with issue— sc 
1. John, who commanded the Macleods at Inverness in 1745, pl 
and married in 1753 Emilia, only daughter of Alexander to 

Brodie of Brodie, Lyon-King-at-Arms, with issue—one N 

son, Norman, born on the 4th of March, 1754, at V 

Brodie House, who succeeded his grandfather in the pe 


family estates, and as Chief of the Clan; and five 
daughters—t. one, who married Charles Mackin- 
non of Mackinnon, who sold Strathaird in 1786 
to MacAlister of Loup. She left issue — John 
Mackinnon, who died unmarried at Leith in 
1808. After the death of her husband, she went 
to Italy, became a Roman Catholic, and died in a 
convent. She left an only daughter, Penelope, who 
married Alexander Mackinnon of Naples and Buenos 
Ayres, with issue—Charles Mackinnon, Montevideo, 
who, a few years ago, came back to London as 
Brazilian Consul. (2.) Mary, who married Captain 
Ramsay, R.N., with issue—Colonel Norman Ramsay, 
who fell at Waterloo. He married his cousin, Mary, 
daughter of General Macleod of Macleod, by his first 
wife, Mary Mackenzie of Suddie. (3.) Isabella, who 
married Mr. Spence, without issue. (4.) Anne, who 
died unmarried in 1826. (5.) Another, of whose future 
we have no account. In 1765, John went to reside 
at Beverley, in Yorkshire, where he died on the 
7th of January, 1766, predeceasing his father 
by six years, and was buried in the Minster. His 
widow (who died in 1803), and his five daughters, 
removed to Hampshire, while his son, Norman, pro- 
ceeded to Edinburgh, where he studied in the 
University of that City, under Professor George Stuart. 
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2. Emilia, who married Captain Augustus Moore, of Salston, 

in Ireland. 

Norman was separated from his wife, Janet Macdonald, of 
Sleat, for many years, during which time ‘“‘he took a fancy to a 
pretty girl,” named Anne Martin. He is said to have sent his wife 
a kind letter, inviting her back to the Castle. She returned, and 
soon after she was reported dead. Tradition has it that he 
placed her in the dungeon of the Castle, where she was allowed 
to die. Certain it is that, soon after her arrival at Dunvegan, 
Norman married, as his second wife, this Anne, daughter of 
William Martin of Inchfure, described in a manuscript in our 
possession as “Mrs. Ann Martin.” By her he had issue— 

3. Elizabeth, who married Sir James Pringle, fourth Baronet 

of Stitchill, with issue (among others), Sir John Pringle, 

fifth Baronet, born in 1784, and married, first, in 1809, 

his cousin, Amelia Anne, daughter of Lieutenant- 

General Macleod of Macleod, with issue; his heir, 

James; and secondly, on the roth of October, 1831, 

Lady Elizabeth Maitland Campbell, daughter of the 

first Marquis of Breadalbane, with issue—two daughters 

—Mary-Gavin, who, on the 18th of July, 1861, married 

Major Robert, second son of George, roth Earl of 

Haddington ; and Magdalen-Breadalbane, who, on the 

oth of July, 1863, married Alexander Anderson of 
Newstead, Australia. 

4. Anne, who married Professor Hill of St. Andrews, with issue. 

5. Rich-Mary, who married, on the 1st September, 1777, 

Thomas Shairp of Houston, with issue—(1), Thomas, 

Major, 96th Regiment, born roth September, 1778, 

and died, without issue, before his father in 1807 ; (2), 

Norman, who became his heir and successor, Major, 

H.E.I.C.S., born 26th October, 1779; married 6th of 

March, 1808, Elizabeth Bining, fourth daughter of 

John Campbell of Kildalloig, Argyleshire, with issue— 

(a) Thomas, now of Houston, and(d) Norman, R.N., who 

died unmarried in September, 1844; (¢) the late John 

Campbell Shairp, Principal of the United Colleges of 

St. Salvator and St. Leonards, in the University of 
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St. Andrews, Professor of Poetry at Oxford, and Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in St. Andrews. Principal Shairp 
married, on the 23rd of June, 1853, Eliza, eldest 
daughter of Alexander Henry Douglas, younger 
brother of the Marquis of Queensferry, with issue— 
Norman, deceased, and John Campbell. Norman 
Shairp had also 8 daughters—Mary Anne Eliza, 
Christian, Annabella, Elizabeth Bining, Hetty, Grace, 
Helen Montgomery, and Georgiana Hope. Thomas 
Shairp of Houston had also by Rich-Mary Macleod 
of Dunvegan, Anne Macleod, who married, in 1804, 
Thomas Innes, R.N., and Christian, who, in 1820, mar- 
ried William Mitchell Innes, of Parson’s Green, and 
Ayton. 
Norman Macleod had a natural son Major General Alex- 
ander Macleod of Lochbay, who fought in the American War of 
Independence, afterwards distinguished himself in the European 
Wars, and ultimately rose to the rank of Major-General in the 
British Army. He married Anne, eldest daughter of the famous 
Flora Macdonald, with issue, and for a time occupied Dunvegan 
Castle. 

Norman died in 1772, and was buried in St. Andrews, when 
he was succeeded by his grandson, 

XX. GENERAL NORMAN MACLEOD, who, as already stated, was 
born at his maternal grandfather’s residence, Brodie House, 
Nairnshire, on the 4th of March, 1754. In the fragment of his 
Autobiography quoted in a previous chapter, this Chief informs us 
that, when he was only eleven years old, his father, with the 
family, went to reside at Beverley, in Yorkshire, where, as we 
have seen, he died in the following year. Of his mother at this 
time the General says—“ The abilities, care, and maternal love of 
my surviving parent left me no other reason to regret my father 
than that which nature dictates for a brave, worthy, and so near a 
relation.” His grandfather at this time resided near Edinburgh, 
and young Norman was placed under the tutorial care of Professor 
George Stuart. Of this period General Macleod writes—“ Under 
Mr. Stuart, and in the sight of my grandfather, who lived near 
Edinburgh, I continued to pursue an excellent and classical 
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education for near five years ; in this time I obtained a competent 
knowledge of Latin and French; and I acquired a taste for 
reading, and a desire of general knowledge which has never left 
me. I was permitted to pay a visit to my mother, who had 
settled in Hampshire, for the education of her daughters; after 
which I was summoned to the University of St. Andrews by my 
grandfather, who had taken a house in the neighbourhood. 
Here, for one year, I attended the lectures of Dr. Watson (author 
of the History of Philip the Second) on logic, rhetoric, and 
belles lettres, and those of Dr. Wilkie author of the Epigoniad, 
on Natural Philosophy ; I also read Italian. Next summer I 
again visited my mother; and was sent in the winter to University 
College, in Oxford. My tutor, Mr. George Strahan, zealously 
endeavoured to supply my deficiency in Greek, and I made some 
progress; but, approaching now to manhood, having got a 
tincture of more entertaining and pleasing knowledge, and a 
taste for the Latin, French, and English classics, I could never 
sufficiently labour again as a schoolboy, which I now and will for 
ever lament.” This was written in 1785, when General Macleod 
was thirty-one years of age, and after he had considerable 
experience of life at home, and in the Indian army; and he states 
that his early education, though “‘a scholar would very justly call 
it superficial,” contributed much to his happiness in life. The 
fragment of his autobiography and his Indian correspondence 
which we have perused, and from which one or two letters will 
appear in these pages, amply show that he was a man of extensive 
reading and culture, and that he could wield a graceful pen 
with considerable point and literary skill. 

We have already given, in his own words, the noble efforts 
which were made by him, during his grandfather's lite, to 
place the relations of chief and clan on a more satisfactory 
footing—efforts to which we would call the special attention of 
the chiefs of the present day. His own description of what he 
did, and the sentiments and spirit which moved him to action, 
deserve to be written in letters of gold. When engaged in his 
patriotic attempts to retrieve the position of his house and clan, 
his grandfather died, and young Norman succeeded to the chief- 
ship and estates. He at once proceeded to Hampshire, and, as 
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he says himself, easily prevailed with his excellent mother and 
sisters to repair, in performance of his promise to his clan, to 
Dunvegan, where they soon after arrived and, with the young, 
. noble-hearted chief, took up their residence. Shortly after, Dr, 
Johnson and Boswell, then on their famous tour to the Hebrides, 
visited Dunvegan Castle, and were entertained within its walls for 
several days. Before the famous pair reached Dunvegan, they 
met the young chief at Raasay, and Boswell informs us that 
“Dr. Johnson was much pleased with the Laird of Macleod, who 
is, indeed, a most promising youth, and with a noble spirit 
struggles with difficulties, and endeavours to preserve his people, 
He has been left with an encumbrance of forty thousand pounds 
debt, and annuities to the amount of thirteen hundred pounds a 
year. Dr. Johnson says—‘If he gets the better of all this, he'll 
be a hero; and I hope he will. I have not met a young man 
who had more desire to learn, or who has learnt more. I have 
seen nobody that I wish more to do a kindness to than Macleod, 
Such (continues Boswell) was the honourable eulogium on this 
young chieftain, pronounced by an accurate observer, whose 
praise was never lightly bestowed.” On the 13th of September, 
1773, they arrived in the afternoon at Dunvegan Castle, after 
having spent the previous night with Flora Macdonald in Kings- 
burgh House, where Dr. Johnson slept in the bed occupied by 
Prince Charles in 1746. 

Boswell describes the castle thus—“ The great size of the 
castle, which is partly old and partly new, and is built upon a 
rock close to the sea, while the land around it presents nothing 
but wild, moorish, hilly, and craggy appearances, gave a rude 
magnificence to the scene. Having dismounted, we ascended a 
flight of steps, which was made by the late Macleod for the 
accommodation of persons coming to him by land, there formerly 
being, for security, no other access to the castle but from the sea; 
so that visitors who came by the land were under the necessity of 
getting into a boat, and sailed round to the only place where it 
could be approached. We were introduced into a stately dining- 
room, and received by Lady Macleod, mother of the laird, who, 
with his friend Talisker, having been detained on the road, did 
not arrive till some time after us. We found the lady of ‘the 
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house a very polite and sensible woman, who had lived for some 
time in London, and had there been in Dr. Johnson’s company. 
After we had dined, we repaired to the drawing-room, where 
sme of the young ladies of the family, with their mother, were 
at tea. This room had formerly been the bed-chamber of Sir 
Roderick Macleod, one of the old lairds; and he chose it because 
behind it there was a considerable cascade, the sound of which 
disposed him to sleep. Above his head was this inscription ; 
‘Sir Rorie Macleod of Dunvegan, Knight. God send good 
rest. . . . . Our entertainment here was in so elegant a 
style, and reminded my fellow-traveller so much of England, that 
he became quite joyous. He laughed, and said, ‘ Boswell, we 
came in at the wrong end of this island.’ ‘Sir,’ said I, ‘it is best 
to keep this for the last!’ He answered, ‘I would have it both 
first and last.’ Dr. Johnson said in the morning (14th September), 
‘Is not this a fine lady?’ There was not a word now of 
his ‘impatience to be in civilized life ;’ though, indeed, I should beg 
pardon—he found it here. We had slept well, and lain long. 
After breakfast we surveyed the castle and the garden. Mr. 
Bethune, the parish minister, Magnus Macleod of Claggan, 
brother of Talisker, and Macleod of Bay, two substantial gentle- 
men of the clan, dined with us. We had admirable venison, 
generous wine; in a word, all that a good table has. This was 
really the hall of a chief.” Boswell then describes in interesting 
detail the conversation which followed after dinner, and again after 
supper. Lady Macleod shows to great advantage, and Dr. Johnson 
enforces in characteristic fashion his strong common-sense views of 
men and things. Macleod of Ulinish was one of the jovial supper 
party at which the young laird, surrounded by so many of the 
leading men of his clan, is described as a very pleasing sight. 


(To be continued.) 
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GLASGOW STUDENTS. 





IV. 
[By W. J. DouGLas.] 


THE ordinary work-a-day life of a student is dull enough. He 
rises from bed shortly after seven, and, pulling aside the blind, 
looks out to see if there is a fog. There is nearly always, of 
mornings, a fog in Glasgow, and of the nastiest kind. If he has 
been brought up to honour and obey the commandments of 
modern science, our student has now a cold bath and feels that he 
can defy all the fogs and frosts of Glasgow. But I must confess 
that the tub is not a popular institution, and, as a fire at this 
hour is an almost unheard-of luxury, the student often goes creep- 
ing away to college like a piece of perambulating frozen meat. 
Perhaps, according to the good old usage, he reads “a portion of 
Scripture,” but I fear that the custom is not very common, espe- 
cially among the students of divinity. If he has time to read 
anything, he has another go at that aggravating passage he can 
by no means construe, or that problem which has baffled and de- 
fied his intellect. But often he is oppressed by other problems 
not in Euclid, as ‘‘Whether the landlady will leave him two 
minutes and a-half to eat his breakfast ?” and ‘“ Why cannot the 
human animal eat porridge and drink coffee scalding hot?” For 
landladies will sleep late, kitchen fires will refuse to burn, and 
time will go on, until the agonised student, as he watches the 
minutes disappear, begins to think that he must sacrifice one of 
two things, his breakfast or his class. Classes cannot be sacri- 
ficed with impunity, and at last he reaches the very latest minute 
when, by running all the way, he will be able to gain admittance 
to the lecture-room before the remorseless door is shut and 
locked. For the professors, at least most of them, are very strict 
about the quarter minutes, and a student who has long delayed as 
to whether he will sacrifice class or breakfast sometimes loses 
both. His breakfast has just come in hot and tempting, as 
he is rushing from his room. Never saint of old resisted tempta- 
tion greater. But he does resist, and feeling hungry all over, he 
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rushes out into the foggy atmosphere. Along the streets he 
plies as if bloodhounds were at his heels. The hill at last is 
reached upon which the College stands. The bell is still tinkling 
merrily, but he sees no students outside the gates except, 
perhaps, one late and puffing like himself. Up the hill he dashes 
and strains. Too late, alas! too late! The bell ceases, and the 
oaken door, with its iron nails, slams to, just as he is in sight 
of it. A student tragedy has been consummated. But a crafty 
and experienced student does not leave himself open to 
such dismal reverses of fortune. He only takes a preliminary 
breakfast before going to his class, and that he does not leave to 
things so uncertain as the capabilities of landladies and kitchen 
fires. He has a little coffee apparatus, a tin of biscuits and a 
piece of cold meat, and goes forth contented and happy, for he 
wisely considers that the real function of philosophy is not to 
endure the ills of life, but to prevent them. When the lecture is 
done he comes back to his lodging, eats his breakfast in tranquil 
leisure, and reads his newspaper with the complacency of one who 
has done his duty. My blessings on the man who invented a 
“coffee apparatus.” It is the boon of the bachelor and the stay 
of the student. To the man who possesses a coffee apparatus and 
a clay pipe, with the materials to fill them, ambition-calls un- 
heeded and the sirens sing in vain. Avaunt, thou vain and empty 
show of a world, who hast not even proved to the satisfaction of 
philosophy that thou art a world at all; avaunt, beauty; avaunt, 
ye fair daughters of Eve; what are ye all to the visions that arise 
fair, and soft, and sweet, and with gracious splendour when there 
is poured forth the sacrificial fragrance of coffee and tobacco ? 
Bah! I would not give my coffee apparatus for the beauteous 
presence of Dardan Helen, or Mrs. Langtry. 

The forenoon is by far the best time of a student’s day. He 
gets his classes past, has, perhaps, a turn in the gymnasium with 
the genial teacher of the manly arts and sciences, and then takes 
a walk through Glasgow city. And why does he do that? Why 
not walk into the country and study the beauties of leatless 
nature? There are some very pretty pieces of natural scenery in 
the vicinity of Glasgow. I know of one tall chimney that rises 
in a quite romantic manner out of alittle wood. Perhaps he wants 
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to see the booksellers’ shops, to discover whether Professor Bah’s 
long promised book on “The Big Toe,” or Mr. Boo’s eagerly 
expected work which is to prove that ‘“‘ Every Thing is Nothing,” 
has yet appeared. Nay, my brethern, nay verily. They have 
gone out to look at the girls or, as the medicals put it, or used to 
put it, in their queer patois, ‘“‘to have a squint at the Judies.” | 
wonder how often J have been told that the Glasgow girls are 
the prettiest girls in the whole world? An enthusiastic youngster 
would go forth at mid-day without an idea in his head ora care in 
his heart. The sun would shine brightly through the frost, and the 
whole city would be roused to life and movement and gaiety and 
gladness. And in the park or in the street he would see a female 
morsel of humanity, tripping daintly along, all furs and blushes, 
and velvet hat and golden hair, and drooping feathers and roguish 
smiles. And then, and then—love’s joyous anguish and hopeful 
despair, with yards of poetry and hours of eloquent description. 
Ach mein himmel, Glasgow girls the prettiest girls in the world! 
I have heard them described in turns so eloquent that, if there 
had been female listening angels hovering about, these must have 
felt jealous. Some students are especially open to the influence 
of Dan Cupid’s mother. One young man used, I know, every 
month to be touched afresh by “ Love’s fiery element.” 

“Ah,” he would say to me, “is she not divine ?” 

“Yes,” I would reply, for I am naturally sympathetic, “ her 
sweet brown hair is x 

“ Brown hair,” he would exclaim, “why, what? Oh, you are 
thinking of Miss A. I quarrelled with her months ago.” 

“Of course, I mean her raven locks ——” 

“* Now you are thinking of that sallow Miss B. What a fool 
I was ever to love that girl!” 

“Yes, yes, I remember now, I should have said the golden 
ringlets of Miss C.” 

“No, no, no. That tousle-headed little creature with the pug 
nose! No, indeed! What is she when compared with the 
divine Miss D. my divine Miss D., Miss D., with the flaxen 
tresses ?” 

You have seen some people with a weakness in the eye who 
are always winking. My poor friend had just such an infirmity in 
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his heart! The delirium of love, that comes to most people in a 
lifetime, came to him once every month. I wonder what the 
girls thought of him? He loved and rode away about twenty 
times while I knew him, and I believe that he is loving and 
riding away still. 


About two o'clock, the student comes home to his lodging for 
dinner. He generally crosses the threshold of his room with a 
slight sinking of heart. For my own part, although I always had 
the best of landladies and the best of lodgings, as lodgings and 
landladies go, yet I always found the coming to dinner a little 
dismal. Man was not made to dine alone, and I have known a 
literary man to marry because to pour out his own solitary tea was 
to him a horror. The dinner of a Scottish student is nearly 
always plain, and 1s generally plentiful. That is just as it should 
be. A great deal of harm is sometimes done by fussy people who 
go preaching asceticism, and the sublime virtues that lie in beans 
and lentils. There may be good students who are vegetarians, 
but I never heard of them. Some who are weak and sickly need 
to be very careful as to what stuffs they give their stomachs to 
digest, but to the vigorous, robust, healthy student, who works 
hard and takes a little exercise, nothing is so wholesome as a thick 
and juicy slice of mutton, except a juicy and thick slice of beef. Good 
soup and good meat, with plenty of fresh vegetables and fresh fruit, 
make the very best food for the ordinary man who wants to do 
much work either with his head or hands. I don’t think, how- 
ever, that I ever met a Scottish student who could be called a 
gourmand. Our gastronomic ambitions did not lie beyond the 
proper cooking of a plump and tender steak, which, by-the-bye, 
is one of the things in which cookery oftenest fails. Provi- 
dence has made the steak to be cooked in one certain way, and 
most people persist in cooking it every other way. Yet, let me 
tell them, that there are immutable and eternal laws to be 
observed in the cooking of a steak quite as much as in the making 
of a world, which, according to some in these latter times, is only 
cookery of the largest kind. 


Anybody who knows anything knows this, that it is bad to 
study immediately after a meal, especially after dinner. So, since 
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our student would not offend Nature for a good deal, he takes up a 
novel, and perhaps plunges into the marvellous adventures of 
Monsieur le comte de Monte Christo. Oh, what a temptation to 
weak student humanity is the novel! A student rushes away 
from temptation, flies from the streets where beauty throngs, for- 
sakes the rich air of a sunny winter day, and secludes himself in 
the cloistral quiet of his lodging ; and lo! temptation is here, 
even here, arrayed in yellow covers, pleading for only half an 
hour’s sweet dalliance, and, when the solemn chimes of midnight 
sound above the sleeping city, the tempted and fallen one is stil] 
reading of prison escapes and terrific revenges, while the Greek 
verse is still unconstrued, the Latin prose unwritten. Frailty, 
thou art a student reading Monte Christo. 

But even Monte Christo is less horrible than the girl, or the 
girls—confound them, there is always a pair of the saucy minxes 
—over the way. Monte Christo you can only read once, but 
unfortunately you can see them every day. It may be objected 
that I am writing too much of the feminine influence in the edu- 
cation of our rising pulpit, bar, and hospital. Young gentlemen 
are not sent to college to rave about young ladies whom they 
chance to meet in the West End Park, or to make eyes at any 
girl whether she does live over the way or does not. Very true, 
And I wish, for my own part, that facts were anything else than 
facts. How I should like to draw the ideal student who never did 
anything more or anything less at college than his parents and 
guardians told him to do. Give me that student and I will 
treasure him, or—no, don’t give him to me, keep him and 
exhibit him. My students, unfortunately, are flesh-and-blood 
students, and very much so. And thus, whenever they move into 
fresh lodgings—which is often enough—they at once begin to 
look out for the girls over the way. There they are sure enough, 
However, they are not looking this side ; of course not, the sly 
pussies. Our experienced student waits. At last one of them 
looks innocently up from her absorbing task. With native 
elegance our student strikes an attitude, wafts a dexterous kiss, 
places his hand upon his heart, and assumes a sublime expression 
of despairing love. Miss tries to look severely dignified, and to 
frown down her impertinent adorer. But his impudence cannot 
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be shaken, and gradually she breaks into a giggle. The other 
girl is, by this time, all alive to what is going on. So the two 
giggle together, and say things to each other that cause them to 
slap each other, and finally retreat in the prettiest confusion. 
Thus commences a window flirtation. Sometimes it never goes 
any further. The lads and lasses will make signs across the street 
to each other, laugh at each other, kiss hands to each other, and 
pass and repass each other on their daily business, yet speak no 
word of greeting. That, however, is not the rule. Neither the 
students nor the girls are particularly shy, and often they become 
very good friends. Nor do they ever get harm from each other. 
The localities in which students lodge are not, true, of a very aristo- 
cratic class, but they are inhabited by honest, steady working men, 
small shopkeepers, and clerks with no great incomes. Thus the 
girls are generally very good girls, and I am proud to say that 
nearly every Scottish student is a gentleman. But what a deal 
our students learn from these bold and merry girls that is not set 
down in the college almanack. I went the other day to hear an 
eloquent young preacher. His thoughts were very fine, his 
language was finer still; but oh! his appropriate gestures were 
the finest of all. Now, where think you had he learned this art 
of exquisite pantomime ? Why, at window flirtations to be sure. 
It was by making pantomimic love to the girls over the way that 
he gained that command over attitude and expression which make 
him the unrivalled preacher he surely is. 

But suppose that our student has only read one chapter of 
Monte Christo, and exchanged one smile with the girl over the 
way, and has settled himself to his tasks. The difficulty about 
these is to begin them at all. One hesitates and shivers about 
entering the sea, but when one is in, then the delight of breasting 
the keen and merry waves. The first ten minutes of study are 
the worst. Gradually the interest grows until it becomes all- 
absorbing. The student has a sense of combatting difficulties, a 
sense of struggle and of triumph, a conflict-sense, and from that 
comes the highest and the keenest pleasure man can know. How 
a student’s hours run on! He never hears the striking of the 
clock, or notes that the fire is burning low. Only a soldier, amid 
battle splendours, knows the full, deep joy of manly doing, as it 
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is felt by the student as he clambers to the altitude of some mighty 
thought and sees the glorious prospect all at once before him, 
Neither love nor wine stirs and gladdens the heart like the un- 
veiled beauties of thought and poetry. There is not a student 
but who has fancied at some full tide of intellect that the gladdest 
and the noblest spot on earth must be a hermitage sacred to 
learned quiet. For Learning has her moments of ecstatic trance 
no less than Religion. After long study, the devotee of the one 
has, as, after long, lone praying, the devotee of the other, glimpses 
of uplifting veils and beauteous, strange worlds that make common 
day and common life very dull and tedious. Yes, our prosaic 
student, flirting with the girls, laughing at all things, seen and un- 
seen, eager for mischief, slow to love learning, and very slow to 
work for it, even he has blest moments of the scholar’s rapture and 
revelation. Alas, that they should be so few. 


A student’s working day is done about eleven o'clock at night 
—to use a somewhat Irish phrase. Does he go to bed, then? 
Well, not always. He often visits or is visited. Eleven o'clock 
is a very fashionable hour for students to make calls. Not that 
they are particular as to an hour or two. I never felt myself safe 
till two A.M., and I have had callers even after that. They would 
come bursting into the hot rooms, all laughing and rosy, with a 
delicious sense of outside freeness and freshness about them. 
Then would come a preparing of coffee, a drawing of corks, a 
cutting of bread, and cheese, and ham, a lighting of pipes, and an 
unloosening of tongues as if confusion had come all the way from 
Babel to pay us a visit. What songs, jokes, laughter, what per- 
fect happiness. Perhaps the policeman would come beneath our 
windows and cough, and we would have him up, and he would 
drink our healths, telling us, “as how he had always said that the 
students were the boys and no mistake.” Many of us who have 
sat at civic feasts have found them dreary at great men’s tables, 
and discovered them to be dull. But never do we look back to 
these impromptu student suppers without enthusiasm. 


Thus have I endeavoured to sketch a not unusual history of a 
student’s day. In doing so I have taken neither the sons of 
genius nor the sons of duliness, I have preferred to take a healthy, 
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happy, good fellow, fond of learning, but much more fond of 
fun. He has the virtue of being ordinary and commonplace, 
which is one of the greatest virtues extant. 


(To be continued.) 





“THE HIGHLAND BRIGADE: ITS BATTLES AND ITS 
HEROES.”—This is the title of an exceedingly neat little work,* 
which no Highlander ought to overlook. The author is Mr. James 
Cromb, who has already done excellent service to the Highland 
people by his well-told sketches of their life and character in the 
walks of peace. In the present work he presents them to us in 
the more exciting pomp and circumstance of the battlefield. It 
deals specially with the gallant performances of the Highland 
Regiments in the Crimea, in the Indian Mutiny, Ashantee, 
Afghan, South Africa, and Egypt, and may be regarded as a 
fitting supplement to the graphic pictures of the Highland 
Regiments of the older times given by Stewart of Garth in his 
sketches. A large number of pictorial illustrations serve greatly 
to enhance the work, which, indeed, one is almost tempted to say 
did not require them, as, irrespective of them, there is not a dull 
page in the book. We recommend the “Highland Brigade” 
very cordially as a very suitable New-Year’s present to our boys, 
and we acknowledge anew our indebtedness to Mr. Cromb for 
his labours in imparting fresh interest to the character and history 
of our countrymen. 


" * Published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., London ; Menzies & Co., Edinburgh. 
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GHOSTS. 


**Fears of the brave and follies of the wise.” 





THE term ghost is generally confined to the visible spirit of a 
dead person ; but primitive man, equally with the members of the 
modern Society for Psychical Research, would object to such a 
limitation. Both parties would maintain that living people may 
have ghosts. Possibly the members of the Psychical Society 
would at the same time deny that dead people can appear as 
ghosts; but primitive men believed the dead had ghosts, and 
ghosts, too, that could be very troublesome. This belief of early 
man is one that is still common among even ourselves. The 
great majority of the people of the Highlands believe as thoroughly 
in the objective reality of ghosts as they do in their own existence, 
and in some districts doubt on such a point would be heresy as 
rank as doubt in regard to Holy Writ. 
THE PRIMITIVE GHOST. 

Early man, like modern savage races, believed that the soul 
of the sleeper departed from the body to wander away in dream- 
land, and the only distinction which he made between sleep and 
death was that sleep was a temporary, while death was a per- 
manent, absence of the soul. The modern Zulu says that at 
death a man’s shadow departs and becomes an ancestral ghost, 
and the widow will relate “how her husband has come to her in 
her sleep and threatened to kill her for not taking care of his 
children ; or the son will describe how his father’s ghost stood 
before him in a dream, and the souls of the two, the living and 
the dead, went off together to visit some far-off kraal of their 
people.” Nor does primitive and savage logic stop at ghosts of 
human beings, dead or living ; animals have ghosts as well ; so, 
too, have natural or artificial objects ; for in dreams a dead hero 
appears with ghost of hatchet, sword, and spear. It was in this 
state of primitive belief that religion first embodied itself. The 
dead were honoured, gifts and food presented to them, for which 
primitive man expected protection and help, or, in the commonest 
phase of this belief, he wished by such means to avert the wrath 
of the dead, and keep them quiet in the tombs, “The attentions 
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bestowed on the dead,” says Mr. Frazer,* “sprang not so much 
from the affections as from the fears of the survivors. For, as 
everyone knows, ghosts of the unburied dead haunt the earth and 
make themselves exceedingly disagreeable, especially to their 
undutiful relatives.” 

Ghostly visitants were not appreciated by primitive man any 
more than by his modern representatives ; and many were the 
cunning devices resorted to in order to keep the ghost within his 
tomb, or, failing that, to prevent him from returning or finding 
his way to his former home, or, if he did unfortunately so return, 
to render him powerless to do harm. The mildest method was 
to request the ghost to stay in his grave. Reguiescas in pase. A 
more energetic method was, in returning from the grave, to pelt 
the ghost back, or even to pelt him before the funeral reached the 
grave. Heavy stones might be rolled on the grave to keep him 
down, and this, probably, is the ultimate origin of the mound and 
cairn. In order to keep the dead within the tomb, some nailed 
the dead man to his coffin, or tied his neck to his legs, or drove a 
nail through his skull, or a stake through his body, as was done 
even in this country in the case of suicides. To render the ghost 
harmless, even if he returned, some mutilation might be made, as 
when the Australians cut off the right thumb of a slain enemy, so 
that his ghost could not use the bow. Houses were swept to get 
clear of ghosts after the funeral was over, and various methods 
resorted to so as to get the ghost to his tomb. If, despite these 
precautions, the hardened sinner did return, primitive man was 
equal to the occasion. A ghost can find his way back to his former 
house only by the way he left it. Hence, firstly, the coffin might 
be taken out through a hole made in the wall or in the roof, and 
when the ghost came back, he found the hole closed and himself 
barred out. The dead man’s eyes are also closed, and he is taken 
out feet foremost, so that he cannot possibly see his way back 
again. Mr. Frazer thinks that the changes of dress in mourning 
customs, and the reversals of ordinary usages, the putting on of 
masks, and personal laceration, were intended to bewilder the 
ghost, so that he would not know his friends or follow them home 





* The “ Primitive Ghost,” in the Contemporary Review, July, 1885. I am much 
indebted throughout the remarks on the Primitive Ghost to Mr. Frazer’s able article. 
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from the grave. Many races refuse to utter the names of dead 
persons for fear they should come back; and the Romans used 
before burial to call on the dead back (conclamare) to find if they 
were really dead, but not after burial by any means. An axe on 
the threshold or a knife hung over the door prevented a ghost 
entering into the house, or, if he did, he was sure to cut himself. 
Kindlier methods may be adopted. The dead may be comfort- 
ably housed and fed, so as to have no excuse for returning. The 
practice of placing food on the tomb is and was extremely 
common. But the greatest barriers against the dead consisted of 
two—fire and water. Ghosts cannot either cross fire or water, 
nor can any evil spirits asa consequence. The funeral party in re- 
turning stepped over fire, or there were later modified forms of 
this process. In any case, the ghost could not come through this 
barrier of fire. Equally if not more potent was the barrier of 
water : 
‘* A running stream they daurna cross.” 

The water was poured out behind the corpse when it was carried 
out of the house ; or the mourners might, in returning from the 
grave, plunge into a stream so as to drown or shake off the ghost, 
who could stick to one’s clothes or person. The water barrier 
also dwindled down to the mere sprinkling of water on the person, 
or the water was carried three times round those who had been at 
the funeral, as among the Romans. These ceremonies were and 
are called purifications merely because their original force and 
significance were and are forgotten. 

These same rites and barriers that keep a ghost away could 
also, naturally enough, be employed to keep the spirit within a 
dying person, and so preserve his life. And such was the case. 
The water and fire barriers were much in vogue to keep the dying 
soul within the body. The Kaffirs kindle a fire beside a sick 
person, the Russians fumigate him, and the Persians light a fire 
on the roof of the house. Other spirits had to be kept off, and 


these barriers might perform that business as well. Indeed, — 


much concern was expended on the ghost of a person newly 
dead and so long as he was in the house waiting for burial. The 
house was cleared of open water vessels, so that the ghost could 
not get drowned. The use of knives or sharp instruments was 
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avoided in order that the ghost might not get cut by them; for we 
said that a knife, immediately the coffin was outside the door, 
might be hung up so that the ghost could not enter if he returned, 
or, if he did, he might be badly wounded. Fires were: also 
extinguished in the house where the dead was, as James Logan 
records was the case in the Highlands. Hence fasting, or eating 
only in other people’s houses, or even getting oneself fed by 
another, while the dead is unburied, is also common, and seems 
to have arisen, as Mr. Frazer suggests, from the belief that a 
ghost, as it could be cut, burned, or jammed, could also be eaten. 
The mourners might eat outside the house where the dead lay, 
but not in it. 
THE GREEK AND ROMAN GHOST. 

From the primitive beliefs in regard to the dead and their 
ghosts, to the ideas entertained about the dead among the Greeks, 
Romans, and Celts, is a long leap. A higher civilisation, with 
higher religious conceptions, refined the older practices and gave 
them new interpretations, or abolished them altogether. The 
loving reverence for the dead which we meet with in Greece and 
Rome is in striking contrast to the rude beliefs and practices we 
have just been considering. The feast in honour of the dead took 
place at Rome on the 18th February, for that month was origi- 
nally the last of the year, and, hence, naturally sacred to death. 
Ovid thus describes the ceremony and the feelings attached to it: 
“ Honour is also paid to the graves of the dead. Appease the 
spirits of your forefathers, and offer small presents on the pyres that 
are long since cold. The shades of the dead ask but humble 
offerings ; affection rather than a costly gift is pleasing to them ; 
Styx below has no greedy divinities. Enough for them is the 
covering of their tomb, overshadowed with the chaplets laid there, 
and the scattered fruits, and the little grain of salt, and the corn 
soaked in wine, and violets culled ; these gifts let a jar contain, 
left in the middle of the way. I do not forbid more costly offer- 
ings, but by these the shade may be appeased ; add prayers and 
suitable words, the altars being first erected. . . Conceal thy 
torches, god of marriage, and remove them afar from those dis- 
mal fires ; the gloomy tombs have other torches than these. Let 
the divinities too be concealed, with the doors of their temples 
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closed ; be the altars without incense, and let the hearths stand 
without fire. Now phantom spirits wander abroad, and bodies 
that have been committed to the tombs ; now does the ghost feed 
upon the viands left for it.” Yet, peeping behind all this reverential 
ceremony is seen the shadow of self—the fear of the dead—that 
is to say, the “ primitive ghost” is there. 

We have plenty descriptions of the Greek and Roman ghosts 
in their dwelling of Hades. The Classical belief, even at its best, 
gave but a poor, shadowy, comfortless existence to the spirits of 
the dead. In Homer, the Ghost of Achilles is represented as 
saying—“ Rather would I live on earth as a poor man’s hireling 
than reign among all the dead.” The gods, it must be remem- 
bered, lived on the heights of Olympus, aloft in heaven and far 
away from the hated abode of the dead, which lay under the 
earth and ocean. Hence life—this life—was the only period of 
enjoyment; the life beyond had little in it for hopes or fears. 
And little regard was paid to it. Compared to the intense con- 
viction in a future life held by Christians, the Roman beliefs were 
languid and half-hearted ; so truly has “Christ brought life and 
immortality to light”! 

THE CELTIC GHOST. 

That the ghost of the Pagan Celt must have been of a character 
somewhat similar to the Roman and Greek ghost is a fair inference 
from the close relationship by descent and locality that existed 
between the three races. Unfortunately we have little direct 
testimony in regard to the beliefs of the early Celts on this or many 
other points. The descriptions of their funerals and the rites of 
burial point to a somewhat more realistic belief in a future life 
than either Greek or Roman, and the actual records of belief, as 
that money loans were given on the condition that they should be 
paid in the next world, lend additional strength to this view. The 
following are the classical quotations bearing on the subject :— 
“Their funerals,” Czsar says, “are magnificent and costly, 
considering their civilisation; and all that they think was dear to 
them when alive they put in the fire, even animals; and shortly 
before this generation the slaves and dependents that they were 
considered to have loved were burned along with them in the 
regular performance of funeral rites.” Diodorus, Czsar’s contem- 
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porary, says :—“ For among them the opinion of Pythagoras pre- 
vails, that the souls of men are immortal, and in the course of a 
fixed number of years they live again, the soul entering another 
body. Accordingly, at the burial of the dead, some cast letters 
addressed to their departed relatives upon the funeral pile, under 
the belief that the dead will read them.” Mela confirms this 
fully :—‘“‘ They burn and bury along with the dead whatever is of 
use to them when alive; business accounts and payment of debt 
were passed on to the next world, and there were some who, of 
their own free will, cast themselves on the funeral piles of their 
relatives, expecting to live along with them.” Their vivid belief 
in a future existence is ridiculed by Valerius Maximus :—“ Money 
loans are given, to be repaid in the next world, because they hold 
men’s souls to be immortal. I would call them fools did these 
trousered philosophers not have the same belief as lay under the 
cloak of Pythagoras.” 

The old Irish legends also point to the conclusion that the 
Celtic dead had ghosts of a more substantial character than either 
Classical or modern ghosts possess. The many tales of the Islands 
of the Blest, where an earthly paradise existed, argue that the 
dead lived in bodies of a very sensuous and earthly kind indeed. 
The heroic tales present but one or two actual cases of ghosts 
coming back to earth, but these are not disembodied spirits in any 
sense of the term. Those ghosts are about as glorious and golden 
as when they lived and moved among men. Three such appear- 
ances at least are recorded: Cuchulinn’s ghost was raised by St. 
Patrick to meet King Loegaire, who promised to embrace Chris- 
tianity if the Saint could raise Cuchulinn. The ghost of Fergus 
was by the Saints of Erin raised to recite the Tain Bo Chualgne 
Epic in the 7th century, for that “ queen of Celtic epics” had then 
been lost. Caoilte was in that same century raised to decide a 
historical dispute between the poet Forgoll and a semi-supernatural 
king of the name of Mungan, who was, however, said to be no 
other than Fionn himself resuscitated. These “apparitions” are 
all similarly characterised and described in the tales, and the de- 
scription of Cuchulinn must suffice as a sample of the rest. After 
a graphic description of the two horses and chariot, the hero him- 
self is thus depicted :—“A hero there in the chariot; a black» 
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thick head of hair; smoothness on it on him; I should imagine it 
is a cow that licked it. A grey, jerking eye in his head. A 
purple-blue tunic about him of borders of all-white gold-withe. 
A brooch of red gold on his breast; it extended over each of his 
two shoulders. A white, hooded cloak about him, with a flashing 
red border. A sword of gold-hilt in arrangement of rest on his 
thighs ; a broad, grey spear on a shaft of wild ash in his hand. A 
subsharp aggressive dart near it. A purple shield with an even 
circle of silver, with loop-animals of gold above his two shoulders, 
I should think it was a shower of pearls that was flung into his 
head. Blacker than the side of a black cooking-spit each of his 
two brows; redder than ruby his lips.” In face of so substantial a 
ghost as this, it is needless to refer to the cloudy, misty ghosts of 
Macpherson’s Ossian; their unauthentic character is too patent to 
require comment. 
GHOSTS AMONG THE SCOTTISH GAEL. 

There is nothing distinctive in the character of the Gaelic 
ghost ; he is quite the same as his Scotch and English brethren. 
It is only in the tales and actions attributed to him that he 
possesses peculiarly Gaelic characteristics. Ghosts are now the 
departed spirits of the uxhappy dead. No ghost returns to earth 
if he is happy or among the blest, unless, indeed, he happens to 
be the ghost of a murdered man seeking revenge. The general 
character of the stories is the same. A man has done something 
wrong; he dies without confession or reparation; his ghost 
returns and haunts the place where he lived until it is spoken to; 
it then reveals its secret and disappears for ever. The body of the 
ghost is composed of unsubstantial vapoury substance, resembling 
frosty breath. When hit the blow usually falls on air. Yet 
many tales tell of ghosts who fight and give heavy sledge-hammer 
knocks ; others receive the blows as on an inflated air bag, and 
some are even quite substantial. One or two typical examples 
will bring out the various points. 

There was a certain man in the North who died, and the very 
night after his burial he returned to his house and sat in his arm- 
chair as usual. His little grandchild, seeing him, went and sat 
between his knees. He disappeared at three in the morning, 
He returned and disappeared in this way several nights, and he 
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was not very welcome. So the people of the house sent for two 
godly men who should speak to him. One of them came and 
waited outside to meet the ghost. The latter came, and the 
godly man, having blessed himself and made a ring about himself, 
asked the spirit why he came back to earth. The ghost said that 
he was so troubled with an act he did that he could not rest until 
he confessed it before man. “I stole a heifer,” he said, “and 
its owner brought me to law for it, and I gave a false oath that 
the heifer was mine. And now I want the owner.to get it. Let 
my case be an example and a warning to all. Now, I shall never 
be seen again.” The godly man found the facts were as the ghost 
said and carried out his instructions. A similar story is told of a 
cheating merchant, the scene being, as in the last story, in 
Sutherlandshire. The merchant's ghost came back, and none 
was bold enough to speak to him. At last the servant girl plucked 
up courage and asked the cause of his trouble. He told her he 
had used false weights and false measures, and that he cheated 
his customers and servants both. His son must put away the 
false weights and measures. ‘Let him then marry you,” said he ; 
“ unless he does all this, I will appear again.” The son faithfully 
carried out the ghost’s behests. Several stories turning on the 
incident of the “haunted chamber” might be given, but really 
there is nothing specially characteristic of the Highlander in any 
that we have come across. 

Stories are told of ghosts that fight. They may almost in any 
case fight and pommel unless they are spoken to first. Some 
lonely places are haunted by such mischievous ghosts as these, 
and, when once the victim falls into their clutches, not only does 
he get a severe pommelling that night, but he has to return every 
night to the same spot and go through the same round of fighting 
as the nights before. Release can be found only by the advice, 
and, perhaps, the services of a godly man. Even when one is 
expected to do the ghost a service, he begins, unless spoken to, 
by what he considers some playful pommelling, or by a deadly 
wrestle. A skipper lately told the following story of his own ex- 
perience :—“ The ship lay at anchor in a bay on the West Coast, 
and one night I was startled by a noise at the side as of a man in 
distress—he was, in fact, drowning. This noise I heard for several 
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nights, and I told the Captain, but he begged me not tell the men, 
and I did not. On Saturday I was left alone on board, the 
Captain and crew having gone ashore for the Sunday. As it was 
Saturday I did not like to work late, so I began reading the Gaelic 
Bible to pass the time, for I could sleep long next morning. Then 
I went to bed, faced the back of it, and was composing myself to 
sleep when I heard as it were the footsteps of a man coming down 
the cabin stair. I wondered how that was possible, for I had 
locked the door. But before I could face about the visitor had 
hold of me by the neck and kept one of his hands tightly on my 
mouth, I was nearly suffocated. I tried to get the hand away, 
but could not; I bit it, but he never felt it. In giving a spring I 
managed to say something, and he at once let me go. He told 
he had fallen aboard at that very spot and was drowned. Some 
of his companions were accused of doing it, but that was wrong, 
and I must declare that fact to the world ; which I did.” 

People might get killed by ghosts under such circumstances. 
A postman, in the ante-railway days, had to travel at night a 
distance of 12 miles between Durness and the next post-office. 
He began to meet a ghost at a bridge half-way. So he flatly 
refused to go. The postmaster came to the village inn, and told 
the young men there how matters were, and asked if any of them 
would go. A young fellow volunteered to go, but he did not 
return next day. Search was made and, sure enough, at the 
bridge already spoken of he was found lying dead, all black and 
blue, with every bone in his body broken. His horse lay dead a 
hundred yards off. Evidences of a desperate fight existed, and 
the ghost was supposed to be no other than Satan himself. A 
similar story is told of a soldier who volunteered to do sentry 
duty alone at a post where a ghost was seen. He was found with 
every bone in his body broken, and his rifle twisted like a straw 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 








THE venerable Gaelic scholar, Dr. Clerk of Kilmallie, has taken up the cudgels on 
behalf of the teaching of Gaelic in schools. He points out, as has often been done 
already, alas! to no purpose, the absurdity of teaching English, and it alone, to 
children who understand nothing but Gaelic. No use is made of their native Gaelic 
in the teaching of the English, and the result is that ‘‘ there are thousands that read 
English but do not understand it, while at the same time the few Gaelic books we 
have are entirely sealed to them.” Dr. Clerk is not advocating the teaching of Gaelic 
for any Highland patriotism; he does it for practical reasons. ‘‘ It is not,” he says, 
‘* the extinction of Gaelic, it is the extension of English that I plead for ;” and as to 
the taunt that Gaelic is dying, he retorts that it has been dying since the time of 
Malcolm Canmore, yet is alive still, affecting the worldly prospects of the 200,000 
persons that speak it. 


WE here reproduce Dr. Clerk’s scheme for teaching Gaelic in schools :—*‘ Let the 
children,” he says, ‘‘ be taught the reading of English until they are through the 
‘ Third School Standard.’ Then let them learn to read Gaelic, for which an hour a 
day for four or five months will be quite sufficient. Then, after, let them be furnished 
with bilingual books, containing skeleton sentences here and there. Let them be 
daily exercised in translating from the one language into the other, and to fill up the 
skeleton sentences, until they obtain an intelligent mastery of both languages—until 
they become familiar with, and acquire a relish for, English ; and while I do not 
expect that this teaching is all at once to revolutionize the Highlands and Islands, I 
firmly believe that it will confer upon the people the greatest benefit which they have 
received since the Reformation.” 





WE are heartily glad to see that the Spalding Club is again resuscitated under 
the title of the ‘‘ New Spalding Club.” The old Spalding Club was started in 1839, 
and lasted for 30 years, publishing in that period 38 volumes. The volumes are all 
of the highest historical value, and many of them deal with especially Highland and 
Gaelic interests. For instance, the Book of Deer forms one of its publications, and 
it is the only Old Gaelic work in existence. The New Club is to consist of 400 mem- 
bers, and its objects are to promote ‘‘the study of the History, Topography, and 
Archeology of the North-Eastern Counties of Scotland, and to print works illustrative 
thereof.” A president, 10 vice-presidents, 40 of a council, a secretary, and a trea- 
surer will conduct the affairs of the Club. The Earl of Aberdeen is president, and 
the council contains four other nobles. We are glad to observe that Mr. P. J. Ander- 
son, M.A,, LL.B., of Inverness, now resident in Aberdeen, has been appointed 
secretary. Mr. Anderson comes of a family famous for antiquarian research, and we 
have no doubt that he will make a secretary worthy of the traditions of a position 
filled by Dr. Stuart. 

WHILE we record this piece of energetic action on the part of the people of Aberdeen, 
we cannot but regret that a similar Society is not started in connection with the 
Highlands. Lately a Scottish Text Society was inaugurated to publish old Scottish 
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MSS. and books. Now, in Edinburgh there are over sixty most valuable MSS, in 
Gaelic or in Irish, and yet we cannot start a Club or Society to enable them to be 
published. Documents of vast importance for the history of the Gaelic language 
and people are thus left unpublished. It is only when a stray German or French- 
man edits one of them in a foreign publication that we hear it mentioned that such 
a treasure as these Edinburgh MSS. exists. There really should be started a Gaelic 
Text or Manuscript Society, whose object would be to publish, firstly, the old MSS., 
and, secondly, the rarer Gaelic books. 


MEANWHILE we learn that a new part of Windisch’s /rische Texte is about to 
appear, and it will contain, among other tales, the tragical death of the Sons of 
Usnech, that is the Deirdre or Darthula story, from the Glenn Masain MS, in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Well done the German! Perhaps this proof of 
the importance of our native stores of works and manuscripts may rouse us to action, 


Not Germans merely but Lowland Saxons are putting us to shame. The first 
meeting of the Inverness Gaelic Society was occupied with a paper by Mr. Liddal, 
advocate, Edinburgh, on the ‘‘ Forms of the Verb in Gaelic.” The subject has not 
been touched by the one or two philologists we can boast of in Scotland, and Mr, 
Liddal had a new field to work in, with all the difficulties attendant on such pioneer 
efforts. By means of Old and Middle Irish, and with the results attained by 
philologists in the Irish, Mr. Liddal was able to throw light on even the obscurest 
forms, The general characteristics of Gaelic conjugation were first pointed out, 
The mood and tense forms were then considered, and these along with the remains 
of the personal terminations were explained by reference to other Indo-European 
languages. The passive voice received a specially full treatment, and the paper 
concluded with an elaborate examination of the forms of the so-called irregular verbs 
in Gaelic. These Mr. Liddal pursued to the respective roots and analysed into 
their component parts, despite the havoc that time and accent has made on their 
forms, 


THE 21st volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica has appeared, and it contains two 
or three articles of especial interest to us. These articles are Dr. Munro’s “ Rude 
Stude Monuments,” Professor Robertson Smith’s article on ‘‘ Sacrifice,” and the 72 
pages that treat of Scotland—its history, geology, statistics, church, and early litera- 
ture. To a Gaelic reader and scholar, the article on Scotland will be disappointing. 
In the history, the Highlands are scarcely mentioned ; indeed, nothing but the poli- 
tical history is recognised, and that is confined practically to Lowland Scotland. 
Gaelic literature has no place by the side of the early literature ; it is supposed to 
have been done under the head of Celtic literature. Sheriff Mackay’s history is, 
apart from Celtic ground, satisfactory. The early history of Scotland is well done. 
The knotty problem of the Picts is left as it was, with a suggestion that they were 
nearly allied to the Gaels. The description of Celtic religion is comparatively poor, 
but the description of the early Celtic Church in Scotland is excellent in its facts and 
its conciseness, 
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